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EDITORIAL NOTES 



Let Us Not 
Be Too Sure, 



President Wilson's "Association of 
Nations" will not organize itself auto- 
matically. If the most fundamental 
desire of humanity is that this "Association" shall be 
set up as a result of this war, there must be a collective 
effort on the part of its sponsors such as the world has 
never witnessed heretofore. 

The task is not e^sy. Monsieur Clemenceau, the 
French Premier, has shown little appreciation of this- 
American ideal. He sees for the future no improvement 
upon the old methods. So engaged is he in the job of 
defeating Germany, he sees nothing else. Indeed, he has 
lost his memory, for he says : "I do not believe that a 
Society of Nations will be one of the results of this war." 
The fact is that a "Society of Nations" existed before 
this war. It exists today because of this war, and it will 
be more firmly fixed as a result of this war. M. Clemen- 
ceau's grasp of world affairs constitutes him a menace 
to the one hope of the world. He has knuckled to the 
adversary in the first encounter, and the rest of us must 
struggle on the longer because of him. 

Sir Edward Carson, just resigned from the English 
War Cabinet, professed a little while ago to have no faith 
in treaties or a league of nations, except possibly a league 
of British nations to be used for the advantage of Great 
Britain and of Great Britain only. Since then he has 
expressed a kindlier feeling toward an "Association of 
Nations," and we hope that he is "converted." 

The thing we Americans may well treasure and set 
before us as the great challenge of all our history is that 
the best hopes of the world are centered upon American 
idealism, now more than ever. An editorial in The 
Arbitrator, organ of the International Arbitration 
League, founded in Great Britain by William Randal 
Cremer in 1870, under date of January, 1918, reads in 
part: "We enter upon the New Year with heavy hearts 
at the terrible slaughter still going on, and the imme- 
diate outlook is darker than a year ago. The one cer- 
tainty is the justice of our cause, and our sustaining 
hope is the part which the United States will play, not 
only on the land, the sea, and in the air, but in the do- 
main of statesmanship. Fortunately, the deciding factor 
is the United States, and we are unfeignedly glad that 
it is so." Fortunately, there are such men as Mr. As- 
quith, Lord Lansdowne, and at last Lloyd-George, in 
Great Britain who see as America sees. Still more for- 
tunate, increasing numbers of men and women every- 
where are lifting their eyes unto the eternal principles 
of a governed world, and insisting that these principles 
shall be worked into the practice of States. There is 
hope, thank God. But the realization of this hope calls 
ior action. "'Tis deeds must win the prize." 



The Amenities \y e were horrified recently by the 

o ivilized discovery of what appeared to be a new 

form of German atrocity of a pecu- 
liarly cold and ferocious nature. It was the definitely ex- 
pressed intention to root out of German children's minds 
all knowledge of the English language and of British 
and American literature. In the columns of the Berliner 
Kinderschlachtsbote, or perhaps it was the Hamburger 
Verderbensgaz, we read the following opinions on this 
subject by prominent Germans : 

Obergerichtshofrichter Wilser: "We are opposed to 
Anglo-Saxonism in this country; English literature is 
intended to uphold Anglo-Saxonism. That is sufficient 
reason to exclude it from the schools." 

Biirgermeister Holzmann: "I cannot see why any 
German-born girl or boy should care to study a language 
that in anywise gives comfort or encouragement to om- 
en eniies." 

Oberrichter von Kormich : "If the English language 
has any beneficial aspects it can be only in the higher 
institutions of learning, and then only in the study of 
philosophy. The study of English or American litera- 
ture and history is likely to leave the wrong impression 
upon the minds of our students; for English literature 
sizzles with the theory that might does not make right 
and advocates the toleration of the weak by the strong." 

Oberrichter Taafft: "I am against everything Amer- 
ican, from Ah to Zed." 

Polizeirichter Hinscha: "The student cannot study 
English or American literature without being strongly 
impressed, and that impression would not likely augur 
well for Prussian patriotism." 

Allgemeinersanitatsvorsitzerrin der Districtsfedera- 
tion der Frauengesellschaften Peterle: "If the teaching 
of English in our schools gives .01 per cent comfort and 
satisfaction, we should eliminate it." 

Postverwalter Braun: "England has furnished us 
much in the way of high-class literature, art, and music, 
but let us get along with the German product." 

Frau Tomasson: "If we don't exclude everything Brit- 
ish and American, wei never would win the war." 

Reichsmarschall Waltmann: "The only good that can 
come from a study of the English language in the public 
schools will be to the British and American governments 
themselves and their people. I am therefore opposed to 
it in every shape and form." 

Polizeirichter Sommerfeld: "As a nation, America 
teaches democratic principles, and our children of the 
impressionable age should not be compelled to study any- 
thing which might make them falter in deciding in their 
minds questions of a governmental nature." 

Allgemeinerausbaucommissionaire zu Brein: "It may 
seem harsh to many who are studying English as a step 
toward higher education, but we want no British 'cul- 
ture' in our country, so stamp it out before it reaches a 
dangerous stage." 

Our consternation was rapidly mounting, as we read 
and re-read these statements, when fortunately we were 
undeceived. The above are not German statements, but 
an attempt to Germanify loyal American opinion. 
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Change "British," "English," and "American" where 
they appear to "German" or "Prussian," "culture" to 
"kultur," "democratic" to "undemocratic," and make 
similarly slight alterations in sense in the last portion of 
the third quotation, and you have the identical state- 
ments published in the Los Angeles Times, quoted re- 
spectively, from Superior Court Judge Frank E. Willis, 
Mayor P. T. Woodman, Superior Judge Paul J. Me- 
Cormick, Superior Judge Pred H. Taft, Justice of the 
Peace Howard E. Hinshaw, Dr. Lulu Peters, public 
health chairman of the District Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Postmaster Harrington Brown, Mrs. Grace Mel- 
ius Thompson, United States Marshal Walton, Justice 
of the Peace J. W. Summerfield, and Commissioner of 
Public Works P. P. O'Brien. We are indebted to a 
writer to The New Republic of January 12, 1918, for 
calling to our attention the originals of these documents 
and thus setting our minds at ease. 



FeUx The recent death of Mr. Felix Mos- 

08 es " cheles, for many years president of the 

International Arbitration and Peace 
Association of Great Britain, and member of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Bern, removes from the peace 
movement in Britain its dean and beloved veteran. 
When one thinks of Felix Moscheles, one thinks of W. 
Evans Darby, Hodgson Pratt, J. Frederick Green, M. 
Frederick Passy, Signor E. T. Moneta, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Joshua Eowntree, Henri la Fontaine, Bertha 
von Suttner, and the other able and consecrated men and 
women laboring through the early peace congresses thai 
began in Paris in 1889. In 1893 the fifth of these uni- 
versal peace congresses was held in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the World's Columbian Exposition. To Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Congress, Mr. 
Moscheles, who had thrice visited the United States, 
wrote, among other things : "When that perennial tun- 
nel, the Mont Cenis, was to be constructed, the workers 
started from either side of the mountain and toiled with 
unremitting energy for many a month and year, till at 
last they met at the very point they had set out to reach. 
The last wall fell, and the balmy air of sunny Italy 
mingled with the fresh breeze of her northern sister. 
So, too, on either side of the ocean, are we plodding on 
towards a common goal, ever hammering away, boring 
holes in the arguments of obstructionists and exploding 
old theories and prejudices. We shall meet — perhaps 
sooner than we think, perhaps later than we hope — but 
we shall meet. The last wall will crumble before our 
combined efforts and a new current of invigorating, 
health-bringing air will regenerate the two great na- 
tions, the foremost representatives of the English-speak- 



ing race." While this quotation reveals none of the fine 
sense of humor of this artist and friend of international 
peace, it does show something of his passionate faith in 
the substitution of the methods of justice for the 
methods of war. 

Mr. Moscheles was no mediocre man. His father was 
a composer and a godson of Felix Mendelssohn. He 
himself, educated in London and Leipsic, studied paint- 
ing in Paris and Antwerp, afterwards exhibiting some 
of his earlier works in the Paris Salon, and at Antwerp, 
and later in the Academy, the Grosvenor, and New Gal- 
leries. He edited "Felix Mendelssohn's Letters to Ignaz 
and Charlotte Moscheles." He wrote "In Bohemia wit!) 
Du Maurier," and in 1902 "Fragments of an Autobiog- 
raphy." As editor of Concord for many years, the jour- 
nal of the International Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion, and as the author of many pamphlets in favor of 
international arbitration, this keen and kindly analyst 
has rendered a genuine service to the cause of interna- 
tional peace. 



Poilu 

Thoughts. 



One of the most pathetic incidents 
recounted in that volume of pathos 
and misery, "Under Fire," by Henri 
Barbusse (New York; E. P. Dutton), is the story of 
the poilus' visit to Paris, after months at the front. 
Without many words they trudge about the streets. 
"We should easily get used to it again, after all, mon 
vieux," they say somewhat wistfully. But later, in the 
cafe, when they are helpless under civilian scrutiny — 
"Life in the trenches, it's very rough, isn't it? . . . 
But in the end you get used to it, don't you?" witb 
the gentle smile of one who evades thought. Says the 
author: "The sight of this world has revealed a great 
truth to us at last, nor could we avoid it; a Difference 
which becomes evident between human beings . . . 
between those who gain and . . . those who are re- 
quired to sacrifice all, all . . . upon whom the others 
walk and advance, smile and succeed." 

In the selection which we quote from this book, on 
another page, there are several significant phrases used 
by these poilus, these men of the future who already 
feel an alien race to their countrymen at home. These 
phrases are worth considering in the light of what 
all of us hope to accomplish; in the light of the fact 
that all of us in this country will soon be either poilus 
or stay-at-homes. Here they are : 

"Neither the other side nor us'll remember! So 
much misery all wasted !" 

"What'll militarism be called tomorrow?" 

"We're fighting for progress, not a country; against 
error, not against a country." 

"You can do a thing well without knowing what 
you are doing." 
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"If the present war has advanced progress one step, 
its miseries and slaughter will count for little." 
"The Jingoes — they're vermin !" 

Not one of these but is worthy of being committed 
to memory. Each has that peculiar quality of simple, 
lucid expression which opens before the reader vista 
after vista of thought, the longer he considers it. We 
recommend these poilu thoughts to our own readers. 



Uncle Sam's When Eoosevelt shrieks for a smash- 

Bad Boy. ing victory over Germany, he is ob- 

viously lending aid and comfort, not to 
the government of Germany, but to most of the enemies 
of the society of nations that are personified in Germany. 
Moreover, he shows an utter uncomprehension of what 
we are fighting for. It may be that nothing short of a 
smashing victory over Germany will bring about that 
country's regeneration, but the signs do not point that 
way, and, of course, any one who understands what the 
Allies are about must hope fervently that it will not be 
necessary. 

We are not shooting to death a mad dog. We are re- 
straining and confining a madman until his ravings shall 
cease and sanity may return. To call Germany the Mad 
Dog of Europe is to miss the whole point of the idealism 
and enlightened statesmanship of Lloyd-George and 
Woodrow Wilson combined. Germany must live. It 
cannot be abolished. To think it, even, is Prussianism 
of a direr form than that which ravaged Belgium. Ger- 
many is not the Mad Dog, but the Mad Man of Europe. 
Its ravings checked, the healing principle of democracy 
applied, the new Germany that we hope then to see must 
take its place in the society of nations. Advice at this 
point to kill the patient is only confusing. Interna- 
tional homicide is not a foundation for international 
amity. We cannot live with the corpse of Germany 
lying in Europe. For can we remove Germany from 
Europe, for a vacuum is abhorrent, whether in a conti- 
nent or in a man's head. 



Lloyd-George \\r e have only superlative praise for 

vs * the editorial note on this subiect ap- 

Rooseveltism. . . ml . _ ^ r 

pearmg m The Nation for January 17, 

1918. In fact, we would hesitate to strain the English 
language to the point necessary to express our unquali- 
fied approval. The reason is that in this note we find, 
almost word for word, the thought that we ourselves 
would have uttered had we not been anticipated. While 
we shall not bring suit against The Nation for appro- 
priating our unspoken thought, we claim the right to 
borrow from that magazine the words that we ourselves 
were planning to employ. Which receives the higher 



compliment by virtue of this transaction we shall not 
attempt to say. The matter referred to follows : 

"What will Colonel Eoosevelt and the Security League 
and the other ardent believers in the need of universal 
military service say to Lloyd- George's description of it 
as 'the increasing evil of compulsory military service?' 
We have been told of late that it was all-essential to our 
physical health as a nation, our safety, etc., etc,, and we 
have been assured that if England had only had this 
system the war would have been over long ago. Yet 
here is the British Premier earnestly recommending that 
international action be taken to end it for all time, at 
the very moment when our militarists are working tooth 
and nail for its adoption at this session of Congress. 
Count Czernin is against the system, speaking for Aus- 
tria, and the Bolsheviki or their successors, whoever they 
may be, will see to it that this device of the Czar to keep 
himself in power is forever done away with. Prance 
may be counted on to come in, for even before the war 
the whole nation was groaning under it, and if Germany 
is to be rendered militarily harmless the best way to do 
it is to divest her of that system by which she has created 
'nations in arms.' For universal service is the German 
invention which more than anything else has been re- 
sponsible for the armed Europe of the last fifty years 
and her present moral downfall." 



How to Help The actual steps that will be taken 

Russia. ^ gj ye mean i n g t the President's 

proclamation of "our heartfelt desire 
and hope that some way may be opened whereby we may 
be privileged to assist the people of Eussia" will appear 
perhaps only later. Meanwhile, we shall prevision them 
only if we lend our thoughts urgently to their discovery. 
Of assistance is the word of those who are or have been 
in close touch with Russia and Eussians. One of these 
is quoted by Prof. Samuel N". Harper, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, in the final article of a series on revolutionary 
Eussia that he has recently written for the Christian 
Science Monitor. The man quoted wrote within the 
last few months: 

"Always admitting the military man's point of view 
as to the importance of the actual conduct of military 
operations, we must have a broader and more inclusive 
outlook than this. For us there is not only the war, but 
the after-war. If we realize this we shall see that it 
would be a world calamity for Russia to 'fry in her own 
fat' and 'stew in her own juice,' as the disgusted and 
short-sighted are advocating these days. We must stay 
by the ship and help each element that makes for order, 
not worrying too much as to the diplomatic usage in the 
case. Thus we ought to be willing to help Eussia bring 
her soldiers back from the front, to pass from the war 
into the peace conditions, in a spirit so magnanimous as 
to make German intrigue impossible. Let us help Eus- 
sia to make order. Let us feed Petrograd. Let us feed 
Finland. Let us play the game big and bold. Many are 
saying that our appropriations are for 'war purposes,' 
and that Eussia should not receive one agricultural ma- 
chine if she ceases to be an ally. I am opposed to this 
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reasoning, and regard this order and development of 
Eussia as having such an international bearing, and 
such a direct effect upon the outcome of the war, that 
money lent for this purpose is well expended. There is 
no one country which can do so much for Eussia as 
America; and in time the commercial rewards will come 
of themselves. Let us stand by this country so that the 
Germans may not say to the Eussians: 'The Americans 
were only interested in you as long as you could give 
them something; now that they have dropped you and 
cast you out, come to Germania's ample and generous 
bosom.' " 



The New York At the annual meeting of the New 

Bar and Y ork Bar Association in New York- 

City in January, the International Ar- 
bitration Committee presented as part of its report a 
program of international organization. This had been 
worked out by a group of able jurists, headed by Theo- 
dore Marburg. It is interesting to note that this pro- 
gram only partially duplicates the "International Pro- 
gram for Peace through Justice," to be found on the 
first page of this issue of the Advocate of Peace. The 
jurists do not advocate the acceptance of the principles 
comprised in "The Eights and Duties of Nations," nor 
do they advise any effort to create an enlightened public 
opinion. They branch out from the "International Pro- 
gram for Peace through Justice" in four particulars. 
First, they provide for the eventuality of a declaration 
of war, declaring that this must not antecede a petition 
for inquiry and resultant decision or recommendation. 
Second, if decision or recommendation be given in the 
time specified for it, six months must still intervene be- 
fore declaring war. Third, they provide for punitive 
warfare, asserting that any violation of these conventions 
shall be punished by force, armed or economic, and all 
the nations are pledged thereto, including, of course, the 
offender or offenders. Fourth, a similar course will be 
taken with a nation refusing to abide decision or recom- 
mendation, whether or not the nations pledged who are 
law-abiding are stronger than the nations pledged who 
are not law-abiding. 

A great fault now recognizable in the proceedings of 
the Hague Conferences was that, instead of concen- 
trating on establishing peace, they labored in great part 
to provide for humane warfare. The New York lawyers 
are here providing primarily for just and legal warfare. 
Is the lesson of three and a half years still not learned? 



"Despite three years of war and suffering," declared 
the Kaiser recently to an army on the western front, 
"our old offensive spirit is still effective." And yet it is 
doubtful whether the Kaiser realizes just how offensive 
to three-quarters of the habitable globe is that old spirit 
of which he speaks. 



A form of heartlessness that compares with the de- 
portation of Belgians is practiced by a number of our 
newspapers, whether intentionally or not we do not 
know. It takes the form of a headline such as "Ameri- 
can Soldiers Slain by German Gunfire," or "German 
Airmen Drop Bombs on Our Men: Many "Wounded." 
The article following then proceeds to give a circum- 
stantial story based on a meager dispatch, but there arc 
no names of the casualties. No more subtle means could 
be taken, nor any more difficult to combat, to weaken the 
morale of the men and women at home. And yet our 
good "Four-Minute Men" are wasting breath and energy 
in telling us to buck up and write only optimistic news to 
the men at the front ! If the casualties are known, the 
names should be given; if not, any attempt to wring- 
ha'pennies out of falsely conjured human misery should 
be discouraged. A newspaper indulging consciously in 
such a practice places itself automatically in a class with 
ghouls. 



Our splendid efforts to eradicate venereal disease from 
our army and to prevent its entrance are yielding de- 
served results in this country, and it is to be hoped that 
the same may be true of our army in Europe. Mean- 
while, it is well to face the fact that we should have ade ■ 
quate means of dealing with such cases as may occur. 
On this point an Austrian surgeon offers interesting ex- 
pert advice, as quoted in the Indianapolis Medical Jour- 
nal recently. He states that the Austrian Government 
does not permit infected men to be sent home on leave, 
and so transmit the disease to civilians. This sensible 
ruling is counterbalanced, however, by sending the 
syphilitic patients to hospitals for treatment, with the 
result that clean men must take their places at the firing 
line. The Austrian recommends that as soon as a man 
is found to be infected he should be sent to the front 
trenches to relieve clean men. 



Colonel Eoosevelt no longer classifies humanity into 
non-liars and liars, but into those who agree with Mr. 
Eoosevelt and pro-Germans. Just as we were beginning 
to settle our minds to the view that critics of our Gov- 
ernment were pro-Germans, Colonel Eoosevelt rose at 
the annual dinner of the Ohio Society in New York the 
other night to assure us that if we refuse to see and point 
out the failures of our Government, we are "both silly 
and unpatriotic ; . . . and to permit them to go uncor- 
rected is to play the German game in the most effective 
manner possible. It is no mere accident that has made 
all the pro-German organs in the press clamor against 
the man who dares point out our shortcomings," etc., 
etc., etc., etc. 
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If only the "Universal Military Training League" 
could sense that the thing which the American boy is 
offering himself for is to do away with the thing they 
ask; that Secretary Baker is right when he says that a 
permanent military policy cannot be forecast until the 
close of this war; that the big thing now is to play fair 
with our men in the trenches and to do our share to 
stamp out forever the devastating plague of militarism 
in Prussia, England, France, and America; if only Mr. 
Howard H. Gross, president of this "League," and the 
others associated with him could sense these things and 
turn their splendid energies to helping America to center 
the purposes of this war, America would more clearly 
deserve the trust placed in us from suffering, but still 
hopeful, liberals abroad. 



We really try to love our neighbor, but sometimes it is 
almost impossibly difficult. For instance, there is the 
editor who gently but firmly insists that the President, 
good fellow though he is at times, simply musn't imply 
free trade when he demands as a statement of princi- 
ple: "The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance." The 
reader doubtless recalls the man who wouldn't subscribe 
to the Golden Eule because he wasn't going to give any- 
body a million dollars. 



Where is the Harvard freshman who gave "For God, 
for country, and for Yale" as an example of an anti- 
climax ? We have for his consideration a sentence from 
the Philadelphia North American anent the President's 
terms of peace. It runs thus : "The one thing needful 
now is that there shall be put behind those terms not 
only the moral judgment of the world, but all the force 
of relentless military, naval, and economic pressure." 



An echo in Kansas City of a noise in Oyster Bay says 
that President Wilson is guilty of "the betrayal of the 
free people everywhere to Germany." It reminds us of 
what Lincoln used to say about General Grant's whiskey. 
President Wilson has certainly betrayed to Germany the 
firm convictions of the free people everywhere. We can 
stand a lot of that sort of betrayal. 



Supporting the United States Government means in 
many things real sacrifice and the denial of many harm- 
less, though essentially selfish, desires. In one detail, 
however, it means enriching oneself materially. Few 
are so poor in money or so wealthy that they cannot avail 
themselves of the combined opportunity for patriotic 



giving and for saving thriftily, presented in the War 
Savings Stamps. Often it means only the use of a little 
thought at the right time, when passing the post-office, 
department store, or bank where the stamps are for sale. 
Often it means a salutary item of saving — in sweets, 
tobacco, or transportation — for which the saver is re- 
warded with 4 per cent interest compounded quarterly. 



AMERICA'S TERMS OF PEACE 

Address to the Congress by President Wilson 
January 8, 1918. 

Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of 
the Central Empires have indicated their desire 
to discuss the objects of the war and the possible basis 
of a general peace. Parleys have been in progress at 
Brest-Litovsk between Bussian representatives and rep- 
resentatives of the Central Powers, to which the atten- 
tion of all the belligerents has been invited, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to extend 
these parleys into a general conference with regard to 
terms of peace and settlement. The Bussian representa- 
tives presented not only a perfectly definite statement 
of the principles upon which they would be willing to 
conclude peace, but also an equally definite program for 
the concrete application of those principles. The repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers, on their part, presented 
an outline of settlement which, if much less definite, 
seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until their 
specific program of practical terms was added. That 
program proposed no concessions at all, either to the 
sovereignty of Bussia or to the preferences of the popu- 
lation with whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a 
word, that the Central Empires were to keep every foot 
of territory their armed forces had occupied — every 
province, every city, every point of vantage — as a per- 
manent addition to their territories and their power. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the general principles 
of settlement which they at first suggested originated 
with the more liberal statesmen of Germany and Austria, 
the men who have begun to feel the force of their own 
people's thought and purpose, while the concrete terms 
of actual settlement came from the military leaders, who 
have no thought but to keep what they have got. The 
negotiations have been broken off. The Bussian repre- 
sentatives were sincere and in earnest. They cannot 
entertain such proposals of conquest and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. It is also 
full of perplexity. With whom are the Bussian repre- 
sentatives dealing? For whom are the representatives 
of the Central Empires speaking? Are they speaking 
for the majorities of their respective parliaments or for 
the minority parties, that military and imperialistic 
minority which has so far dominated their whole policy 
and controlled the affairs of Turkey and of the Balkan 
States, which have felt obliged to become their associates 
in this war ? The Bussian representatives have insisted — 
very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of modem 
democracy — that the conferences they have been holding 
with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be held 
with open, not closed, doors, and all the world has been 
audience, as was desired. To whom have we been listen- 



